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REVIEWS 



Capitalist and Laborer and Modern Socialism. By John 

Spargo. Pp. 122. 
Socialism, Positive and Negative. By Robert Rives La Monte. 

Pp. 150. 
The Right to Be Lazy, and Other Studies. By Paul Lafargue. 
"Standard Socialist Series." Chas. H. Kerr & Co., 1907. 
Pp. 164. 

While socialism seems to me hopeless heterogeneity, I make no 
apology for a certain warming toward socialists, even the most 
exasperating of them. I like the man who has made himself 
enough acquainted with the world to know that change is its law, 
and who is eager to promote inevitable readjustments of life in the 
interest of developing human interests. Whatever else may be said 
of him, the socialist who does his own thinking is fairly sure to be 
of that type. On the other hand, after the best is said that can be 
said of the doctrine, it cannot escape the condemnation of phenome- 
nally overestimating human power to forecast the reconstructive 
workings of an idea. 

So far as socialism is a movement, as distinguished from a doc- 
trine, my quarrel with it is a contention against the practical incon- 
tinence which is a counterpart of its super-sanguineness as a theory. 

One of the most intelligent American expositors of socialism 
recently called upon me to acknowledge myself in error in repre- 
senting socialism as more an agitation than an investigation. Yet 
the publishing house which represents my critic's type of socialism 
now circulates Lafargue's dictum: "Our comrades in Germany 
were discussing some time since the question whether socialism is 
a science. Socialism is not and cannot be a science for the simple 
reason that it is a political party and must disappear when its work 
is accomplished after the abolition of the classes which gave birth to 
it; but the end which it pursues is scientific." {The Right to Be 
Lazy, p. 139.) After the socialists have settled their own differ- 
ences I will submit to all the correction that is contained in the 
results. 

I have no defense for the intellectual snobbishness which assumes 
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that socialism has received its full deserts when it is treated with 
sarcasm and abuse. Socialism has done more than any other phase 
of social theory to ferret out factors in the social process which do 
not get their share of reckoning in our present calculation. Like 
most other heterodoxies it brings to light phases of truth which 
must sooner or later be organized into prevailing orthodoxies. At 
the same time the socialists themselves are very largely to blame for 
their failure to get a fair hearing. The investigators among them 
cannot easily be distinguished from the agitators, and the latter 
indulge in such extravagant tirades that something can be said in 
palliation of the conventionalism which declines to pry behind such 
unreasonableness for a possible relation to sanity. The three books 
before us do not mark the extreme range between scientific and 
neurotic socialism, but they indicate it in a way. From John 
Spargo to Paul Lafargue we cover the distance between serious 
argument and frenzied rhetoric. Each appeals to a constituency of 
its own. Neither socialism nor any other doctrine can permanently 
hold both constituencies. It is as the Irishman said of the coffee- 
room at Hull House : "Yez can have de office gang, or yez can have 
de shovel gang, but yez can't have both !" 

Albion W. Small 



The Mountain People of Kentucky. By a Mountain Man — 
William H. Honey. Cincinnati: Printed by Roessler 
Bros., and for sale by the author, at Williamsburg, Ky. 
$1.50. 

It is only a few years since "Appalachian America" was brought 
to the notice of the outside world. President Frasi, of Berea Col- 
lege, was among the first to call attention to the arrested develop- 
ment of this great section. It was he who used the graphic term, 
"our contemporary ancestors," in describing the people and their 
picturesque peculiarities. 

Travelers, magazine writers, and novelists have in still more 
recent years set forth the striking features in the life of the people 
of this region. In doing so, it is natural that they should seize 
upon the peculiar and exceptional features — the making of moon- 
shine whisky, the primitive stick-chimney dwelling, the rude one- 
room log schoolhouse, the bloody feuds — and that the person whose 
information of the region comes entirely from such sources should 
think that these features are common and typical. 



